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Translated for this Journal. 
Mozart's Requiem. 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 

There exist two works of Mozart, an Opera 
and a Mass for the dead, in which the phenome- 
enon of his moral individuality and his mission as 
a musician announce themselves with a wonder- 
ful evidence for the critic as well as for the biog- 
rapher. We have seen under what auspices Don 
Juan, the opera of operas, saw the light. Mozart 
wrote it in his finest days, in the midst of enjoy- 
ments, surrounded by glory and in a state of 
health, and yet the great voice of death some- 
} times reached him in the midst of these thou- 
} sands of enchanting voices; it spoke every night 
to him. Don Juan thus appears as the result of 
an equal conflict, or as the equilibrium of two 
contrary influences. The Requiem announces 
the decisive victory of one of them. The opera 
is the whole problem of life laid before our eyes ; 
the Mass for the dead is its solution; one leaves 
off with the grave, the other begins there. While 
the investigation instigated by Godfrey Weber 
has disturbed the air of miracle or the romantic 
coloring which attached to the historical origin of 
the Requiem, it has at the same time formally 
confirmed the really marvellous thing about it; 
I mean the moral relation between the work and 
its author. It has completely established two 
main points: first, that the Requiem was the last 
work of Mozart; secondly, that Mozart, when he 
wrote it, thought he wrote it for himself. * * * 
Mozart, keenly occupied with the thought of his 
near death, thinks he finds a hint from Heaven 
in the order he has just received. Such an im- 
pression is extremely natural, and one cannot see 
why it should have operated with more or less 





power on the mind of the sick man, had the work 
been ordered by one of his acquaintances instead 
of by an unknown person. But perhaps he took 
Count Walsegg or his messenger to:be a super- 
natural being or the angel of deatlrin person ! 
We leave these fancies to the poets, who have 
celebrated the last moments of Mozart; they can 
find no place in a biography, from which, as my 
readers already know, they are excluded by sev- 
eral accredited and rather prosaic facts; for in- 
stance, the ducats paid beforehand, the confessed 
delay, the offer of increased compensation. One 
may believe in a hint from another world, with- 
out having to imagine that the person or the cir- 
cumstance, which serve as a premonition, are 
themselves initiated into the mysteries of fate. 
Have we not seen sick persons turn pale at the 
scream of an owl, and others make their will 
when they have heard a dog howl beneath their 
window? Surely an individual who orders a 
funeral mass of a musician who feels himself on 
the brink of the grave, seems a much more sig- 
nificant and trustworthy omen of death than a 


’ four-footed beast, that fowls, or a bird that shrieks 


out in the gloom of night. * * * * It isfor 
us a want of the heart and a duty of the writer to 
recur to particulars already related in the form 
of a simple biography. 

Tt will be remembered that Mozart in tears 
embraced his friends in Prague, whom he did not 
hope to see again. As soon as he gets home he 
completes what he has still left to do upon the 
Zauberflite ; he directs in person the first repre- 
sentations of this opera. And now he is pressed 
to fulfil his obligations and finally to employ in a 
work of some extent the high church style, which 
he so greatly loved, and to which he had devoted 
the most persevering studies, of which the labors 
of his childhood and youth, as for instance, his 
Misericordias Domini and his Davidde penitente, 
the extracts from Handel which he preserved in 
his portfolios, and finally his Ave verum corpus 
and the Chorale in the Zauberflite, prove. Mo- 
zart sets himself to work to commence the Re- 
quiem, when a thought, which had without doubt 
seized upon his soul from the day of the order, 
illumined his dawning conception like a flash of 
Terrible light! This grave, for which 
harmonious tears are asked of him, is his own. 
No doubt, no hope more—he must die ! 


lightning. 


Every 
moment this depressing thought gains more con- 
sistency, and fixes itself more firmly in the sick 
man’s mind ; 
from it, lends him thus far unknown immeasura- 


but the inspiration which he draws 
ble, supernatural powers. He writes, and all else 
is forgotten. Henceforth the night may follow 
the day, or the day the night; for the minstrel of 
eternity there is no time more. The light, which 











once more rises, without bringing hope to him, 
the darkness which enyelops the earth, without 
lapping. him in repose, leave him and find him 
always in the same place, thinking, writing, with- 
out any cessation. An inexpressible interest, a 
painful inspiration, chains him to this labor, which 
is his last business in this world; and: -yet he sees 
death at the end of his labor ; he sees him oppo- 
site himself—as he moves, approaches nearer and 
nearer, with his hollow eyes and hideous skeleton 
grin. He sees him, and the fear of not being 
able to bring the sublime hymn to an end, drives 
him to more and more strenuous toil. The pages 
of the Requiem are filled, and the life of: the in- 
spired singer melts away like the remains of a 
wax candle, which burns before the image of the 
Savior, and which, as in tears of devotion, con- 
sumes drop by drop its last existence. 

But hasten as the musician would, the inexora- 
ble phantom was quicker than he was; he could 
not complete the work. 

Searcely had Mozart laid himself upon his 
death-bed, when we see a sudden and happy 
change take place in his fortunes. _ Already has 
the popular success of the Zauber/flite taught all 
Germany to speak his name with pride ; already 
all contemporary celebrities begin to pale betore 
his wonderful star; yet a few years and this star 
would with its immeasurableness and its splendor, 
have filled the whole musical horizon of Europe. 
Even fortune, tired out, and ashamed to perse- 
cute the great man longer, reached out to bim the 
hand of reconciliation. They had given him an 
honorable position ; orders poured in on all sides. 
And when at last the path of success, of glory and 
of independence seemed to open before him, 
which everything had prophecied for him from 
his cradle, which musicians without a future had 
traversed before his eyes with rapid and trium- 
phant steps; when finally fortune seemed dis- 
posed to shower her favors over him, ah, then it 
was too late! God called the laborer to himself 
at the moment when he was about to grasp the 
reward for all bis earthly toil! Is there any- 
thing finer and more dramatic in the infinite 
drama of human destiny, than this development, 
which coincides with the catastrophe ? than this 
young man, who called himself Mozart, and for 
whom the tardy justice of contemporaries is 
nothing but the first homage of posterity ?—this 
crowned and dying wrestler, who in the bitter- 
ness of his heart exclaims: And now must I go 
away, just when I might live quietly ! now leave 
my Art, when, no more the slave of fashion, no 
longer chained by speculators, I might follow the 
impulse of my feelings, and write freely and inde- 
pendently just what my heart inspires me! Now 
must I forsake my family, my poor children, in the 
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very "moment when I should have been in a condi- 
tion to provide better for their welfare ! 

Thus he spake, and this so touching speech, so 
calculated to draw tears, was after all but a mis- 
take in the lips of the predestined man. No— 
Mozart was neither the slave of fashion nor the 
foot-ball of speculators,’ but the instrument of 
Providence. If he was not free in the choice of 
his labors, it was because his free choice in the 
future would’not have served the cause of music 
so well as the fatality of circumstances, which he 
obeyed against his will. He was obliged to go, 
because his mission was at an end; he had to 
leave his Art, but not before he had attained its 
highest summit. What should he have made 
after Don Juan, after his last Symphonies, after 
the overture to the Zauberflite, and after the 
Requiem? He must have ceased -to live while 
yet a young man, because his vital powers were 
exhausted (so to say) by the production of super- 
human works; a genius growing old would have 
been incapable of these; the condition and the 
price of such was necessarily an early end. He 
left his wife and children nothing ; but the inher- 
itance of a name ever dear and glorious in the 
memory of nations must have shaped itself fruit- 
fully in the hands of Providence. The widow’s 
was an honorable lot, the orphans received a 
good education. Ah, if our hero could have 
thought more cheerfully or more resignedly, in 
these fearful moments, upon something else than 
his approaching death and those strongest, sweet- 
est ties of nature, which it threatened to sunder; 
if it had been possible for him to cast a calmer 
look backwards, and to recapitulate that wonder- 
ful life, which in ten years included more than a 
century ; if the most glorious annals of Art which 
are found registered in the catalogue of his works 
could have unfolded themselves before the eyes 
of the dying man in a long perspective of imper- 
ishable harmonies, then Mozart would have 
understood his destiny ; complaint would have 
grown dumb upon his lips, and he would have 
left the earth as the Christian victor leaves the 
battle-field, commending his actions to the heav- 


enly mercy. 
(To be continued. } 
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(Continued from page 130.) 
Characters of Musical Instruments. 


(Gleaned from Hecror Beruioz.} 


THE FRENCH HORN. 


The horn is a noble and melancholy instrument; 
the expression of its quality of tone, and of its 
sonorousness, are, nevertheless, not those which 
unfit it for figuring in any kind of piece. It 
blends easily with the — harmony ; and the 
composer—even the least skilful—may, if he 
choose, either make it play an important part, or 
a useful but subordinate one. No master, in my 
opinion, has ever known how to avail himself of 
its powers more originally, more poetically, and at 
the same time more completely, than Weber. In 
his three finest works, Oberon, Euryanthe, and 
Der Freischiitz, he causes the horn to speak a 
a as admirable as it is novel; a language 
which Méhul and Beethoven alone seem to have 
comprehended before him, and of which Meyer- 
beer, better than any one, has maintained the 
purity. The horn is, of all orchestral instruments, 
that which Gluck wrote least well for; the simple 
inspection of one of his works suffices to lay bare 
his want of skill in this respect. We must how- 
ever quote, as a stroke of genius, those three notes 
of the horn imitating the conch of Charon in the 
air from Alceste: “Charon now calls thee!” 





They are middle Cs, given in unison by two horns 
in D; but the author having conceived the idea 
of causing the bells of each to be closed, it follows 
that the two instruments serve mutually as a 
sordine, and the sounds, interclashing, assume a 
distant accent, and a cavernous quality of tone, 
of the most strange and dramatic effect. 

Rossini, in the hunting-strain of the second act 
of Guillaume Tell, conceived the idea of causing 
a diatonic phrase to be executed by four Ep horns 
in unison. It is very original. When four horns 
are thus united, either in a sustained air, or in a 
rapid passage which requires the use of closed 
sounds and open sounds, it is far better (unless 
the idea be based on this very variety and 
inequality of sounds) to put them all in different 
keys; the open sounds on some, thus compensating 
the small sonorousness of the corresponding closed 
sounds on others, preserve the balance, an‘ give 
to the scale of the four combined horns a kind of 
homogeneousness. Thus, while the horn in C 
gives the Ef (closed), if the horn in Ep gives 
the C (open), the horn in F the Bh (open), and 
a horn in Bh the F (closed), there results from 
these four different qualities a quadruple Ep ofa 
very beautiful tone; and, evidently, it is nearly 
the same with all the others. 

I have said that the horn is a noble and melan- 
choly instrument, notwithstanding those jocund 
hunting flourishes so often quoted. In fact, the 
gaiety of these strains arises rather from the 
melody itself, than from the quality of tone of the 
horns; hunting flourishes are only really jocund 
when played on trumpets,—an instrument litde 
musical, whose piercing sound, even in the open 
air, bears no resemblance to the chaste and 
reserved voice of the horn. By forcing in a 
particular way the emission of the air from the 
tube of a horn, it is brought, however, to resemble 
that of the trumpet; which is called making the 
sounds brassy. 

This may sometimes be done with excellent 
effect, even on closed notes. When there is need 
to force the open notes, — generally 
require the performers—in order to give the 
sound all possible roughness—to take off the bells 
of their instruments; andthey then indicate the 
condition of the horn by these words :—* Bells 
off” A magnificent example of the employment 
of this means is to be found in the final outburst 
of the duet in Méhual’s Euphrosyne et Coradin :— 
“Gardez vous de la jalousie.” Still under the 
influence of this fearful yell of the horns, Grétry 
one day answered somebody who asked him his 
opinion of this tempestuous duet :—* It is enough 
to split the roof of the theatre with the sculls of 


» 


the audience! 
THE TRUMPET. 

The quality of tone of the trumpet is noble and 
brilliant ; it suits with warlike ideas, with cries of 
fury and of vengeance, as with songs of triumph ; 
it lends itself to the expression of all energetic, 
lofty, and grand sentiments, and to the majority 
of tragic accents. It may even figure in a jocund 
piece; provided the joy assume a character of 
impulse or of pomp and grandeur. 

Notwithstanding the real lottiness and distin- 
guished nature of its quality in tone, there are 
few instruments that have been more degraded 
than the trumpet. Even including Beethoven 
and Weber, every composer—not excepting 
Mozart—has persisted in either confining it to the 
unworthy limits of fillings-up, or in causing it to 
sound two or three commonplace rhythmical 
formule; as vapid and met as they are 
incompatible, very often, with the character of the 
pieces in which they occur. This detestable 
practice is at last abandoned ; all composers, now- 
a-days, of any merit and style, make accord with 
their melodical designs, with their form of accom- 
paniment, and with the trumpet’s powers of sound, 
all the latitude, the variety, and independence 
which the nature of the instrument affords. It 
has needed almost a century for the attainment of 
this much. 

Trumpets with pistons and with cylinders have 
the advantage of being able, like the horns with 
pistons, to give all the intervals of the chromatic 
scale. They have lost nothing of the quality of 





the ordinary trumpet, by the super-addition of 
these facilities ; and their correctness of intonation 
is satisfactory. The trumpets with cylinders are 
the best: they will soon come into general use. 

Keyed trumpets, still employed in some Itahan 
orchestras, cannot be compared to them in this 
respect. 

THE CORNET A PISTONS. 


The cornet & pistons is very much the fashion 
in France at present, particularly in a certain 
musical world where elevation and purity of style 
are not considered essential qualities; and it has 
thus become the indispensable solo instrument for 
quadrilles, galops, airs with variations, and other 
second-rate compositions. The habit which exists 
now-a-days of hearing in ball orchestras melodies 
devoid of all originality and distinction executed 
on this instrument, together with the character of 
its quality of tone, which has neither the nobleness 
of the horn, nor the loftiness of the trumpet, 
renders the introduction of the cornet & pistons 
into the high metodial style a matter of great 
difficulty. It may figure there with advantage, 
however; but very rarely, and on condition of its 
plaving only phrases of large construction and of 
indisputable dignity. Thus, the ritornello of the 
trio in Robert le Diable, “O my son,” &e., suits 
well with the cornet & pistons. 

Jocund melodies will always have to fear from 
this instrument a loss of a portion of their noble- 
ness, if they have any, or, if they have none—an 
additional triviality. A phrase which might 
appear tolerable, played on violins, or on wooden 
wind instruments, would become poor and detest- 
ably vulgar, if brought out by the snapping, noisy, 
bold sound of the cornet & pistons. This danger 
is obviated if the phrase be of such a nature that 
it can be plaved at the same time by one or more 
trombones; the grand sound of which then covers 
and ennobles that of the cornet. Employed in 
harmony. it blends extremely well with the 
general mass of brass instruments; it serves to 
complete the chords of the trumpets, and to 
contribute to the orchestra those diatonic or 
chromatic groups of notes, which, on account of 
their rapidity, suit neither the trombones nor the 


horns. 
[To be continued.) 





Herr Dorn's New Opera. 


(Translated for the Lond. Mus. World, from the “Neue Ber- 
liner Musik-Zeitung.”’) 

A new opera is an event for every theatre, 
especially for one of the firstrank. It was, there- 
fore, natural that the most general interest should 
be manifested in the production of a new opera 
by the Capellmeister, Herr Dorn. This interest 
was necessarily more lively in Berlin, as, from 
the position of the composer, and the extraordinary 
success of his last opera, Die Niehelungen, public 
expectation was raised to the highest pitch. The 
opera is called Ein Tag in Russland (A Day in 
Russia), the text being taken from the French by 
that skilful libretto writer, Herr’Griinbaum, who 
has portioned out his subject into three acts, of 
which the last is, properly speaking, to be consid- 
ered only as a ballet conclusion of the whole, and 
is, therefore, not to be included in it. But the 
two acts alone are, perhaps too long and circum- 
stantial for the subject, because the action is really 
not sufficiently great to be limited to a few dram- 
atic scenes, if it is intended to excite any interest. 
A noble Russian discovers, immediately after bis 
marriage, that his yourg bride is far from possessing 
amiable qualities, and determines to cure her in a 
peculiar manner.’ He sets out for St. Petersburgh, 
and proceeds to a joiner’s, adopting measures for 
the carriage, in which his young bride is travelling, 
to break down in the neighborhood, so that the 


. lady is compelled to seek refuge in the house of 


the joiner, while the latter mends the vehicle. 
She here finds her husband as a workman, and is 
not a little astonished at a noble countess, like 
herself, being married to such a person. The 
deception practised by her husband excites her 
anger tothe highest pitch. After the most decided 
efforts have been made in the joiner’s work-shop, 
on the part of the youthful wife, to strike fear into 
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the whole plebeian set, and on the part of the 
latter to behave in the best possible manner 
towards their visitor, the authorities hake their 
appearance, and carry off the entire company. 
The scene is now transported to the castle of the 
Count, and the latter’s sister espouses so far the 
cause of the youthful wife as to manifest her 
willingness to aid her in obtaining a separation 
from the joiner’s journeyman. The lady, who, in 
the meantime, feels more and more disposed to 
love her husband, regrets this, and, while she is 
still hesitating what resolution to adopt, the sup- 
posed journeyman enters, and the question of a 
divorce is thus quashed of itself. The concluding 
ballet ends the whole most pleasingly. The 
explanation afterwards is very simple, and contains 
no really comic motives. Whatever comic element 
there may be in the book consists merely in the 
delineation and treatment of separate traits and 
situations. The most piquant scene of this 
description occurs at the beginning of the second 
act, where the baroness draws a picture of the 
effect which will be produced, at the Court of St. 
Petersburgh, by so strange a marriage. She calls 
to mind a Lord Chamberlain, an equerry, and a 
general’s wife, who speaks broken German or 
French. This is a species of comicality which is 
merely external, but, when rendered by so talented 
and delicate a dramatic artist as Mlle. Johanna 
Wagner, it produces a decided effect, and obtained 
an extraordinary degree of success during the 
whole representation. The composer, whose skill 
in expressing musically comic situations of this 
kind is universally acknowledged, employs the 
musical means at his disposal very effectively in 
this instance also. Out of the grand air, likewise, 
sung by the Baroness previous to this scene, and 
in which she draws a picture of the brilliant round 
of parties and balls in Paris (for in the Baroness 
we have to fancy a character in which a certain 
amount of good nature is united to a partiality for 
external magnificence, and an aristocratic, social 
mode of life), the composer has produced an 
interesting whole. The whole composition, and 
not alone its first arrangement and plan, forms a 
tastefully finished piece of music. We must 
especially acknowledge the skill with which entire 
from Weber, Mozart, Spohr, Meyerbeer, 

etc., are interwoven in the author's intentions (for 
the Baroness has even to dance in this air, which 
task, @ la Pepita, Mile. Wagner executes with the 
best possible taste, by implying rather than actually 
carrying it out). Although this is an ornamenta- 
tion composed of borrowed plumes, and imparts 
to the music the stamp of a pleasing pot-pourri, 
we must prominently notice the technical skill 
which has, notwithstanding, produced one whole 
out of this scene. Whether such a style of treat- 
ment is one to be artistically justified, and whether 
it ought to be adopted in opera, even in comic 
opera, is another question. The Inspector's 
“ Knutenlied” (Knout-song), also, is very cleverly 
worked out, painting and portraying the situation 
in the most lively fashion. Whether it will 
produce a comic impression on every audience is 
a question we will leave undecided, for this would, 
perhaps, depend on the manner in which the 
entire libretto was received. Should it, however, 
find a cold reception, people would scarcely be 
inclined impartially and justly to appreciate the 
musical talent contained in the composition. As 
it appears to us, the principal fault of the work is 
that the composer should have employed his talent 
and his art on a subject which may, possibly, 
produce at the very outset an unfavorable impres- 
sion. Still, it is not beyond the limits of possibility 
that, by omitting certain portions, these drawbacks 
might be surmounted, and a more favorable result 
assured to the whole. We were very agreeably 
impressed with a ballet fugue, which begins the 
third act. It is, at any rate, something now to 
write a complete fugue fora dance. True it is, 
that for the perfect success of this piece we require 
as excellent a corps-de-ballet as that which we 
ssess, and as admirable a mai're-de-ballet as M. 
Taglioni. But, however this may be, the effect 
of the ensemble is, in the highest degree, attractive. 
The dances of the third act are, in consequence, 
of a very pleasing character. The first act, which 
must be improved by curtailments in the music, 





contains detached passages, which are attractive 
and musically pleasing, but weakened by want of 
interest in the story, which contains too little 
action. There is not the slightest doubt that, 
when it has received the necessary alterations, the 
work will gain on the public. We must, however, 
leave it to the composer to display the proper tact 
under such circumstances. As the Baroness 
stands out prominently in the foreground, and as 
Mlle. Wazner is a most admirable representative 
of the part. to her belongs a principal share of the 
manifestations of applause with which the work 
was greeted. The other parts, which, al-o, were 
well supported (Madame Herrenbarg-Tuczek, 
the Countess Poleska; Herr Formes, the Count 
—and joiner’s journeyman; Herr Krause, the 
master-joiner; Herr Bost, the inspector; and 
Mlle. Guy, the joiner’s daughter) possess anima- 
tion, when regarded separately ; they contain, 
also, many pleasing and bappy musical effects, 
and will come out more strongly when the whole 
is more concentrated. May the composer find 
some happy hours for this purpose. The audience 
received the opera favorably ; the composer was 
called on after the first act, and considerable 
applause bestowed on the artists.—Berlin, Dec. 28. 








Tue Gamut or Opors.—Scents appear to 
influence the smelling nerves in certain definite 
degrees. There is as it were an octave of odours, 
like an octave in music. Certain odours blend is 
unison like the notes of an instrument. For 
instance almond, heliotrope, vanilla, and orange 
blossom blend together, each producing different 
degrees of a nearly similar impression. Again, 
we have citron, lemon, verbena, and orange peel, 
forming a higher octave of smells, which blend in 
a similar manner. The figure is completed by 
what are called semi-odours, such as rose and 
rose-geranium for the half-note; petty-gain, the 
note; neroly, a black key, or half-note; followed 
by fleur d’orange, a full note. Then we bave 
patchouly, sandal-wood, and vitivert, with many 
others running into each other.—Piesse’s Art of 
Perfumery, 2nd Edition. 











‘ The New Grand Opera House im Philadelphia. 


(Special Correspondence of the New York Tribune ) 


Philadelphia, Monday, Jan. 26, 1857. 

It is now about sixteen years since the project of 
erecting a grand opera house in Philadelphia was 
agitated. The time was unpropitious, as well on 
account of the immaturity of that city in population, 
wealth and musical culture, as of the financial 
embarrassment commencing in 1837, and which had 
then (in 1840) prostrated credit and enterprise all 
over the country. In face, however, of these 
disadvantages, our Quaker neighbors were the first 
community in America to entertain seriously the 
scheme of a lyrical and dramatic institution com- 
parable in all points to the largest and most complete 
in Europe, and to this end the attempt so far pros- 
pered that an adequate lot was secured, and subscrip- 
tions for the building made to the amount of about 
two hundred thousand dollars, 

At this point, owing to the difficulties referred to, 
the effort was abandoned. To the architectural, 
economical. moral and artistic features of that enter- 
prise, however, is due whatever has since heen 
achieved in the same direction in our City of New 
York and elsewhere in the United States. 

The Philadelphia Academy of Music, which is 
inaugurated to-night by the greatest ball ever given 
in the city, is a most honorable approximation to the 
reality of the original project which I have just men- 
tioned. The Academy faces castward on Broad 
street-—a noble avenne one hundred and twenty feet 
wide, bisecting the old city-plot between the DVela- 
ware and Schavikill rivers, at the distance of about 
a mile from each. The northern flank of the house 
is on Locust strect. and the southern on ground 
reserved for the purpose, so as to insulate it by a 
court of adequate width. Chestnut street, where 
fashionable shops, and Walnut, where fashionable 
dwellings, predominate, are respectively only seven 
and five hundred feet distant. The building is one 
hundred and forty feet front, one hundred and fifty 
feet in the rear, and two handred and thirty-eight 
feet-deep. The material of the first story is brown 
stone, the superior walls of the finest pressed brick, 
the cornice of iron, sanded to correspond with the 
basement, and the roof of plates of galvanized iron, 


. 





The style of architecture is simple and imposing, 
and judiciously adapted to the mixed material. The 
front has five high arched doors extending along a 
projection of ninety feet, and one grand window at 
cach extremity. Over the doors is a solid stone 
balcony. The openings of the second story—the 
external appearance of the house being only two 
stories—correspond with those of the first. On the 
side streets, there are thirteen similar openings to 
each story, five of them being doors in the first, 
protected also by a stone balcony. The height of 
the building is apparently about seventy feet. It is 
altogether exceedingly well conceived. 

Access to the interior is provided by five doors, 
each ten feet wide on the Broad-street front, and an 
equal number on each side street, making the total 
openings in the clear 150 feet—distributing the audi- 
ence agits exits in different directions, and insuring 
the clearing of a full house in a very few minutes. 
The front doors extend along a line of 73 feet, 
giving admission to a vestibule of the same length 
and ten feet deep. At each side of the vestibule are 
ticket-offices. communicating respectively with the 
managers’ und directors’ rooms, about 25 feet square, 
which oceupy the two front corners of the building. 
These rooms are provided with fire-proofs of the best 
description, and have private doors communicating 
with other departments of the building. A ticket- 
office on Locust street, for the upper tiers of boxes, 
also opens directly into the manayer’s room, thus 
bringing two of the receivers under his immediate 
supervision. 

Passing through the front vestibule by arched 
doors, corresponding in number and size with those 
of the exterior, the grand vestibule is reached—a 
noble apartment, ninety feet wide and thirty feet 
deep. It is flanked by two grand stairways, each 
thirteen feet wide, and rising right and left parallel 
to the front of the house. The inner wall of this 
hall is pierced by doors opposite to those in front, 
also corresponding in proportions with them. Be- 
tween the doors are pilasters. These and the walls 
are frescoed in imitation of various fine marbles, and 
the ceiling is relieved by deep and enriched panels. 
The newel-posts of the stairways are very massive, 
of carved walnut, forming the base of stands of the 
same material, which supportelegant gilt candelabras, 
topped by bronze Mercuries. A handsome chandelier 
decorates the centre of the hall. Proceeding inward 
on the same floor the lobby of the parquet circle is 
entered, which compasses the auditorium. It is 
thirteen feet wide, except at the extremities, where 
it approaches the stage deperemenh narrowing there 
to nine feet. On one side of the house thig lobby 
communicates with a ladies’s reffting-roam,and on 
the other with a gentleman's. A‘handsome élliptical 
staircase affords interior communication with the first 
and second tiers of boxes, and under the prand front 
stairways access is had to the gentlemen’s refreshment 
room in the basement, which is eighty by forty feet. 

From the lobby, thus described, admission is had 
to the parquet-cirele, and to the parquet, by several 
doors and corresponding aisles at convenient dis- 
tances. The lobbies of the other tiers are of the 
same proportions as the lower. That of the next or 
principal floor connects with the dress-circle, and on 
the front with the Foyer or grand saloon. This is a 
very beautiful apartment borh in proportions and 
stvie. It is oyer the entrance and grand vestibules, 
90 feet long and 40 feet wide, with a groined ceiling 
35 feet high. It is lighted by five great arched 
casement windows 16 feet wide each over the front 
doors, and opening upon the stone balcony above 
described. At each extremity it communicates with 
large and elegant lounging or refreshment rooms, 
and also with the main stairways. Throughout its 
length on both sides are sixteen Roman Ionic col- 
umns in full relief upon pilasters and surmounted by 
ornate entablature. Ten brilliant glass chandeliers 
depend from the spring of the arches in the ceiling, 
and between the arched doors at either extremity are 
"ery large mirrors. The walls of this sumptuous 
room are white, but will be freseoed when sufficiently 
seasoned. Qn the same floor, and pertaining to the 
dress-circle lobby are ladies’ and gentlemen’s private 
retiring-room, also of simple dimensions. Each 
upper story is similarly provided. These suites of 
rooms with their ante-rooms are on the north and 
south sides of the buildins—the ante-rooms having 
large high doors corresponding with the sid2 windows 
—the doors when shut serving to exclude perfectly 
the noise of the street, or when open in Summer to 
admit the outer air. At each extremity of the lobbies 
adjacent to the stage-department, and at each angle 
of them adjacent to the front of the house are stair- 
ways (other than those already mentioned) seven 
feet wide. These make in all seven stairways in the 
audience department of about 50 feet gross width, 
distributed around its entire periphery, and all at 
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their respective bases within 10 or 15 feet of the exit 
doors. The steps of the stairs are heavy and plank, 
the ballusters oak, and the rails massive walnut. 
The walis are frescoed to resemble blocks of Sienna 


marble. The lobby walls are tastefully panneled, 
and also fresecoed to represent various delicate 
marbles. They are further decorated by Tonic 


columns at the head of the stair-halls, and lighted by 
chandeliers of novel and appropriate designs. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


— s+ 


The Encore Swindle. 


{From Punch.] 

Mr. Punch cannot recognize more than a single 
view, upon the subject of an encore. But his 
own preternatural wisdom and rectitude—he 
admits the fact with due humiliation—sorftimes 
prevent his making allowances for the ignorance 
and injustice of others. He will therefore con- 
descend upon the present occasion, to explain how 
the matter in question stands. He is moved 
thereto by a variety of correspondence which has 
been addressed to him, and by an article in the 
Musical World, in which some ridiculous provin- 
cial censures upon Mr. Sims Reeves, the vocalist, 
are disposed of by a reply so unanswerable that 
it has already excited the wrath of the illogical. 
For it is in imperfectly educated nature to begin 
to revile when it ceases to reason. 

Complaints were made, and what in the prov- 
inces passes for sarcasm was let fly against the 
singer we have named, for his excusing himself, 
on the ground of indisposition, from fulfilling a 
certain engagement. Now Mr. Punch has occa- 
sionally had his good-humored joke with Mr. 
Reeves on this subject, and begs to premise that 
nothing herein contained will bar Mr. Punch of 
his right to say just what he likes to Mr. Reeves 
or anybody else. Nor, again, will Mr. Panch’s 
condescending to joke upon the subject, in any 
manner prevent his recognition of Mr. Reeves as 
one of the most admirable artists in the world. 
Nunc tune, as Virgil might have said, if he had 
chosen. 

The answer to these complaints is, that British 
audiences consist of swindlers. It is shown that 
Mr. Reeves, in common with many other artists, 
is compelled by a dishonest British public to do 
double the work which he contracts to do. It is 
set forth by extracts from the newspapers, detail- 
ing a long provincial tour (during which Mr. 
Reeves has not once failed to appear when due.) 
that the audiences have always exacted from him 
precisely twice the quantity of music which they 
were entitled to ask. They have habitually en- 
cored every thing. And when an exhausted 
singer has ventured to substitute something else 
for the fatiguing air which is dishonestly rede- 
manded, they have encored the substitution. The 
consequence of this selfish injustice was that 
Reeves, lacking the conrage of Alboni and Mario, 
who will seldom “take” an encore, got knocked 
up, not being a mere singing machine, and had 
to give his throat and lungs a few days’ holiday. 
This bronght out provincial censure and sarcasm, 
completely met, as it appears to Mr. Punch and 
every honest person, by the Musical World. 

By what right, we beg to ask, does an auditor 
cheat and rob an artist by encoring? A play 
bill announces that if you will pay a_ specific sum 
you shall bave a specific song. You pay the 
money, (or go with an order,) and you demand 
twice the music you have bargained for. Do you 
serve anybody else so except an artist? If you 
buy a pair of trousers, and they please you, do 
you encore those trousers, that is, require the tail- 
or to give you another pair? Do you encore a 
dozen of oysters, asking the second Jot for noth- 
ing because the first were sweet and succu- 
lent? Do you encore a portrait, and because a 
painter has succeeded admirably in taking your 
likeness, do you clap and stamp about his ‘studio 
until he paints you another copy for nothing ? 

But *O!” says John Bull and Mrs. Bull, with 
their usual vulgarity, “ these are real things, with 
a value, while a sony’s nothing but air (hair, very 
likely, Mrs. Bull calls it) coming out of a man’s 
mouth; and it has no value, and he ought to be 
very proud that we are pleased with bim.” 

Get out of the theatre, you old idiots! Get out, 
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you dishonest old ignorant wretches, and go to 
Mr. Spurgeon, or a police magistrate, or some- 
body, and learn your duty to your neighbor! Get 
out, we tell you! 

And yet why should Mr. Punch be wrath with 
you! Your fathers thought in the same way 
about books, and wondered at an author’s impu- 
dence in calling mere words by the sacred name 
of property. And the notion is not quite extinct 
yet. There, we retract, we feel compassion for 
yon, vou old creatures, not anger. You may stay. 
But mind this. You have no right to steal music. 
If your-housemaid stole your snub-nosed Patty’s 
dogs’s-eared copy of the ** Troubadour” from the 
pianoforte, you would call that housemaid a thief, 
and send for a policeman. Whatare you, that 
steal four songs in one evening? Take that hint 
to heart, and when next you are delighted with 
an effort that it has cost an artist years of expen- 
sive and laborious study to bring to the perfection 
that enchants you, and you feel disposed to cheat 
him out of it again, remember snub-nosed Patty 
and her dov’s-eared music. 

Were Mr. Punch a manager, he would borrow 
a hint from the omnibus, and write across the 
curtain—All Encores must be paid for—and the 
money-taker should go round, attended by a de- 
tective, to require a second payment of the price 
of admission. On the other hand, if it could be 
shown that singers, or music-sellers, or friends 
with orders, had caused the encore, (for all sorts 
of tricks are resorted to in order to puff up 
indifferent wares,) the night’s salary of the singer 
supposed to be benefited should be forfeited to 
the General Theatrical Fund. As Mr. Punch is 
not a manager, he obligingly makes a present of 
these suggestions to the editor of the Musical 
World. 


— > — 
A Letter from Mr. Satter. 
Boston, Jan. 24, 1857. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Music: 

Dear Sin—You ask an explanation of the motive 
which prompted me to call my Trio “ Sardanapa- 
lus.” Before I give you the reason, let me say a 
word about the motive which induced me to write a 
trio at all. 

Pianists, as a general thing, have to contend with 
a prejudice, which denies them the capability of wri- 
ting anything but the trashy hobbies of display, with 
which they sometimes enrich their publishers, and 
most always hurt the influence of good music. Fesca, 
Litolff, Liszt, Willmers, Charles Meyer and Rubin- 
stein have never been supposed to write anything 
but easy, tickling, sentimental tithits, clad in gor- 
geous and brilliant array. Each of these men, how- 
ever, has proved by one or two compositions, that 
they have got the faculty of writing something good, 
let the treatment of this very faculty be ever so poor. 
I do not mean to say by that, and cannot affirm as a 
true musician, that any of the six above mentioned 
pianists has created a sterling and standard composi- 
tion, whose themes and working up of themes may 
astonish future generations, and throw a magic 
glance upon the musical era of pianists comprising 
the years 1830 to 1850. But the will is, in a moral 
point of view, as good as the deed, and it must give 
satisfaction to the spirits of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Mendelssohn (I omit the name of Haydn, as his de- 
licious simplicity of style has never found any lucky 
imitator) to know that the dazzling radiance of their 
atmosphere has attracted hosts of lesser spirits, who 
considered it a privilege to hover round and bask in 
this region of incontestable genius. 

The writer of these lines, being unfortunately a 
public performer, has of course spoiled a good many 
sheets of music paper in order to apprise the public, 
first, that he could write music, and secondly, that he 
could play it. He has had his run; his composi- 
tions have very deservedly had none. One day last 
summer, when in Newburyport, and after having 
dreamt a month of the frailty and trickery of earthly 
sayings and doings, a congenial friend advised him 








to read Dickens. It did for a while, but it would 
not do. Extremes meet; so let us read Byron. 
Byron found his way to the U. 8. Hotel in Boston, 
and the tragedy of “ Sardanapalus” was relished with 
Not that there is any pe- 
culiar depth or even moral in this poem ; but the sub- 
lime, “ let-go manner ” of the Eastern king, and the 
idea of extinguishing a flame with flames had some- 
thing so gloriously eccentric in the eyes of the musi- 
cian, that he involuntarily thought of his equally 
eccentric friend, Berlioz, in Paris, and he thought, 
till he came to 


a most profound appetite. 


thought, and thought over the thing, 
the conclusion, that if Berlioz, Esq. had burnt his 
Sardanapalus, he. Satter, could probably do the same 
if nobody had any objections; so “here goes.” 

The Trio was born. It was not made for show; 
neither was it destined to hold a place in musical 
libraries. The ideas came; the ideas were written 
down. Two notes were extended to Schultze and 
Jungnickel, inviting them to try it; three rehearsals 
were held. I said it did not answer my expecta- 
tions; they said it did theirs (although that was 
possibly anything but a compliment). I spoke ahout 
backing out; they said I was a fool; I said I was 
not; so we had a pitched battle until the memorable 
2Ist came, when this great Trio was performed, to 
the delight of both friends and enemies, and to the 
especial delight of a painfully strict reporter, who 
must have left Ordway Hall or a nigger barber 
shop, as he detected a melody in the last movement 
of the Trio. which made him laugh right out. Next 
day, one paper was delighted with the Trio (thank 
you!) another paper said I spoilt the third move- 
ment by beating stunningly; another said that im- 
aginative powers were required for composition— 
that I had strong imaginative powers, but I’d better 
stop; and the Eveniny Gazette seasoned my break- 
fast with the intelligent news that I had talent for 
nigger m~ ydies, and that both the themes and their 
working up were very bad. I wish to give my best 
thanks to all these gentlemen for the trouble which 
they took, and fegl inclined to, tell them two little 
stories. 

1. Beethoven was considered a fool until he died: 

2. A biind man was considered a fool because he 
judged of colors. 

And to the public and to you, who would certainly 
not like to form an opinion without being responsi- 
ble for it, I take the liberty to announce, that at my 
next concert (heedless of storms and clouds black- 
ened with printer’s ink) I shall repeat this very Trio, 
at the unanimous request of my subscribers, and 
give them, as an additional matter of interest, a new 
Quartet in four movements, consecrated to the mem- 
ory of Kosciusko, the unfortunate attempter of Po- 
land’s liberation. 

By publishing this silly act of self-defence you 
will confer as great a favor upon me as you will by 
hearing the Trio with its “ nigger movement” once 
more, and carefully attending the first rehearsal of 
the Quartet, when I hope to hear from you truth, 
Yours respectfully, 

Gustav SATTER. 


and nothing but truth. 





Musical Correspondence. 
New York, Jan. 27.—It is at present the fashion 
to be charitable. It is considered “the thing” to 
patronize “ Women’s Hospitals,” and “ Children’s 
Nurseries.” Wealthy dowagers flit around like so 
many Mrs. Pardiggles, visiting poor people, and 
giving them sound advice, and red flannel. Elegant 
young ladies spend their time in making dolls for 
charity fairs, and really mach good is done to the 
poor. The excellent benefactors are fully aware of 
the extent of their efforts, and are willing that other 
people shall know them too; for with all their chari- 


table feelings and charitable actions, they sometimes 
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forget that charity vaunteth not itself, and is not 
puffed up. 

One of the most popular and prevalent modes of 
being charitable, is by calling in the aid of music, 
and giving what are termed ‘“ Amateur Charitable 
Soirées.” Probably the most pretentious of these 
kind of affairs came off one evening last week, and 
being present, I have thought a brief description of 
the entertainment might not be uninteresting. 

It took place in one of the most superb mansions 
that can be found in New York, and may altogether 
be considered the most recherché affair of the sea- 
son. Indeed, I was informed that the company 
comprised the éite of the city, that the bon ton was 
out in force, that everything was comme il faut, and I 
actually began to think that an entire French phrase 
book had been gotten up expressly for this occasion. 
I was also told that no one was invited who was not 


, 


“one of us,” which information was of course vastly 


agreeable. For you must know that, though a pub- 


lic affair, and the tickets duly sold at two dollars 
each, yet the proposed concert had not been allowed 
to be announced in the papers, for the dite, and the 
bon ton, et cetera, were particularly desirous that the 
soirée should be exceedingly recherché and comme il 
faut, et cetera, and that the verve and empressement, et 
cetera, which the performers were expected to throw 
into their arias and cavatinas and romunzas, et cetera, 
should be by no means diminished by the fears of the 
critiques and resumés, et cetera, of the daily papers. 
The singers were mostly young lady amateurs of 
this city, assisted by a few professionals—Mr. Ap- 
TomMAS, the harpist, Mr. Kyvr, the flutist, and Mr. 
Guin, the tenor. Programmes were printed with 
the names of the performers, of which I annex a 


copy : 
PART I. 

Trio—Te sol questa anima—Attila,.......... mile 6s: 60s «+. Verdi. 

Mrs Riggs, Mr Van Zandt, and Sig. Guidi. 
Solo—Piano-forte. Mrs. Boker. 
Cavatina—Anch’io dischiuso sin giorno—Nabuco....... Verdi. 
Miss Rando!ph. 
Duo—Da quei—Linda di Chamounix,......... +++. Donizetti. 
Miss Herndon and Sig. Guidi, 

Solo— Flute—Cavatina—sans Parole,................@linton. 
Mr. Kyle. 

Aria—O luce di questa anima—Linda,......... «+++. Donizetti. 
Mrs. Riggs. 

Grand Etude Galop—For Piano-Forte,...........Alfred Jaell. 

Miss Cholley. 
Scena ed Aria—Der Freischii'z,.......... 
Miss De Roode. 
Quatuor—A te 0 cara—1 Puritani,...............00.. Bellini. 
Mrs. Riggs, Mr. Van Zandt, Mr. Hewitt, and Sig. Guidi. 

PART II. 

Solo—Piano-forte. Mrs Boker. 

Duetto Buffo—Dunque io son—I! Barbiere,..... ++..--Rogssini. 

Mrs. Riggs and Mr. Van Zandt. 
Swiss Song—written tor Sontag—“ Mein einz’ger Schatz ” 


seeeeee.-VOn Weber. 


Eckert. 
Harp Accompaniment—By Mr. Aptommas 
Miss Rando!ph. 

Dueto—Parigi 0 cara—l@ Traviata,.......... obecbesese Verdi. 
Miss Chase and Sig. Gutdi. 
Guvatina—Allor—-Attila, . 2... ccc cscccceseccccccscess Verdi. 
Miss Herndon. 

Harp Solo—Fantasia from Lucrezia Borgia,.......... . Alvars 
Mr. Aptommas 
Aria—La poupée de Nuremberg,.......... v0. + Vee owns An 
Miss De Roode. 

Quartuor—Chi mi frena—Lucia,... .......... ....» Donizetti. 


Miss Randolph, Mr. Van Zendt, Mr. Hewitt, and Sig. Guidi. 
Accompaniments by Messrs. Millet and Albites. 


I believe I before mentioned that the soirée took 
place in a splendid up-town mansion, the use of 
which had been kindly proffered by the owner, a 
gentleman who, if I may use a poetical license, has 
soared aloft to fame and wealth on the wings of a 
Sarsaparilla bottle. It is considered, I think, the 
most palatial of New York residences, and never ex- 
hibited a more brilliant appearance than on the even- 
ing of the 22d. If I were able to do it up like the 
fashionable reporters, I might tell you of the splendor 
of the chandeliers, the magnificence of the ladies’ 
dresses, the height of the arched hall, the expense of 
the bouquets, the price of the carpets, the suavity of 
the gentlemanly host, the general effect of the tout 
ensemble and coup dail, et cetera. All this appeared 
in a few papers of the following day, with an addi- 
tional item relating to a “table bountifully spread 
with edibles,” which to my poignant grief I did not 
discover at the time. 





But I have chiefly to do with the musical portion 
of the entertainment, and I must say that it was much 
better than most amateur attempts. Of the profes- 
sional performers it is wholly unnecessary to speak 
—they did as well as could be expected, considering 
that but very few took the trouble to listen to them, 
The other singers, though amateurs, have still chal. 
lenged criticism by having their names printed on 
the programme; yet one cannot fecl privileged to 
point out their defects as freely as if they were pub- 
lic singers, for the nervousness of a first appearance 
prevented them from appearing to as great advan- 
tage as they might on other occasions. 

The performer who appeared to create the most 
favorable impression was Miss Randolph ; this young 
lady is the step-daughter of a prominent city editor, 
and has enjoyed in Paris the privilege of being a 
pupil of Rubini. Her voice is very-rich and pleas- 
ant, with some splendid lower notes, and her execu- 
tion is fair. Excessive timidity had its effect upon 
her performance, and greatly marred the more elah- 
orate passages of her first aria, and she did not 
wholly recover her self-possession during the entire 
evening. Yet enough was shown to prove that Miss 
Randolph has sufficient talent to take a high rank 
among amateur singers, and even, with practice, 
rival many professionals. 

With an inferior voice, hut better exeention, Miss 
Herndon, a daughter of Lieut. Herndon of the U. S. 
N., ereated also a very favorable impression. She 
rendered the cavatina from “ Linda” very brilliantly, 
but she does not sing with expression. 

Mrs. Riggs has the same musical virtues and faults 
as Miss H. With a facility of execution I have 
rarely heard equalled off the stage, she pleases, but 
does not enthuse (as R. S. Willis savs) her hearers. 
The music she attempted was too high for her voice, 
In the duet from J/ Barbiere, a selection which re- 
quires no expression. she sang admirably. 

Miss Chase is, I think, a Boston ladv, and though 
she sang in but one piece, the dua from Traviata, 
evinced considerable musical talent. It would be 
impossible to sperk more definitely without hearing 
the lady in a solo, which should have been assigned 


to her. 
But the finest singer of the evening was a German 


lady, Miss De Roode, who has been in this country 
but a short time; she has evidently been under the 
best instruction, and sings like an artiste—a “ full- 
fledged prima donna,” as the critie of one of the city 
papers terms her. It is very seldom that the aria 
from Freyschiitz has been given with more sweetness 
and taste, though the effect was greatly marred by 
the incessant chatter that was kept up by a portion 
of the audience. The second selection of Miss 
Roode was a poor one, and did not give satisfaction, 
though extremely well performed. Of the iady pia- 
nists. I can only say that they played very well, and 
of the gentiemen singers, that they were “ tolerable, 
and ”” vou know the rest of the quotation. 

The programme was long, and many of the au- 
dience dropped away before it was finished, the last 
piece being listened to with a sense of relief. Indeed, 
I very much doubt whether these charity concerts 
really please any one excepting the performers, for 
the singers cannot be expected to equal those we 
hear in the public concert room; however, their 
friends come to hear them, and they are listened to 
with a bland fortitude, that fully bears out St. Paul’s 
maxim, that “ Charity endureth all things.” 

While all this music was going on inside, and the 
illuminated and heated mansion was thronged with 
gay guests. there was a very different scene taking 
place outside the door. The night was the coldest 
of the season, the mercury an incredible distance be- 
low zero, a biting wind blowing, the snow lying on 
the ground, and exposed to all this inclemency were 
over two hundred coachmen, shivering and freezing, 
and awaiting the departure of their masters and mis- 














tresses. It may have been very improper, but I 
could not help thinking, that it was a pity that with 
all the charity represented inside, none could be 
spared for these freezing unfortunates, who had to 
wait in the cold the beck and bidding of the charita- 
ble patrons of the grand charity concert, and in my 
ignorance I wondered whether this was a fair exem- 
plification of that blessed quality of which St. Paul 
speaks, where he says, “ Charity is patient, is kind.” 
As I passed out of the door into the dark, gloomy 
night, and saw these men, waiting, and paralyzed 
with cold, it seemed to me that the fashionable mu- 
sic, flonting from the other end of the noble hall, 
sounded very much like sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. But I may be mistaken. 

The opera season has fairly commenced, with Pa- 
RODI as prima donna, and Srrakoscu as conductor. 
The company, with the exception of Parodi and 
Tipertnt, is formed of very inferior artistes, and the 
season has not been remarkably snecessful as yet. 
Mme. De Wictiorst will appear as Lucia on Wed- 
nesday night, and itis said D’Anert will shortly 
join the troupe. It certainly needs some such acces- 
sion. 

Mr. Ullmann, Mr. THarsere’s agent, is in town, 
and Thalberg himself is expected here about the 14th 
inst. 

The Pyne and Harrison troupe give a grand 
farewell performance to-night, and then they depart 
—where is not known—perhaps to the “land of the 
White Rabbit,” or of the “northwest wind, Kee- 
waydin.” Trovator. 


Sprinerietp, Mass., Jan. 24.—Last evening the 
amateur concert of the 12th was repeated at the 
North Church. Owing to the severe cold out of 
doors, the attendance was somewhat less than at the 
first concert. It was an excellent affair. and several 
encores testified to the delight of the audience. 

Among the pieces worthy of notice was a trio, 
“Te sol quest’ anima” from Attila, swag ty Mere 
WELLS and Messrs. Hotvanp and Carin. Though 
taken a little too slow, it was admirably performed , 
Mr. Holland has a very sweet tenor voice, clear and 
equal in its upper register. Mr. Chapin’s voice did 
not * tell” so well in the trio as in the duet from La 
Favorita with Miss Firznucu. The trio and duet 
were the gems of the single pieces of the evening. 
The choruses were more accurately sung, and conse- 
quently more effectively rendered. though the soprano 
was weakened by the absence of Miss PenniMAN’s 
powerful voice. 

The music of Havdn’s third Mass is somewhat 
new to a Springfield audience. A week’s thought on 
the concert of the 12th but made the repetition of 
the same music more appreciated and more enjoya- 
ble. This shows the truth of a certain writer’s 
remark, that “(a discriminating ear can be formed 
only by listening to classical music, rendered by true 
tone-artists,"—by the way, not ell professional * 
singers are such— by studying to appreciate the 
why and wherefore of certain progressions, which at 
first displease the undisciplined ear.” It is a nota- 
ble fact that some people will yawn, stretch, and sit 
uneasily during the singing of a solo from a favorite 
opera by a Sontag, Alboni, Parodi, or Lagrange ; 
but when the trills, cadenzas, and clap-trap of the 
voice strikes their ear, when a high C is reached, 
they tarn to their neighbors and look wise ; if Mr. 
So-and-So applauds, they are uproarious in their 
delight, and think, as they prepare for the next 
number on the programme, that they do appreciate 
music. 

T think, as does my friend Jones, that the appre- 
ciation of an audience is not to be measured by up- 
roarious applanse. but by the eyes, “ windows of the 
soul.” If they glisten, as the theme and working up 
~#* Mnsicus please take notice. "Travelling musicians are the 
ones referred to. 
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of a composition gradually unfolds itself to the | minutest care; all the finer nuances are admirably 


minds of the hearers under the inspiration of the 
performer, then rest assured that both composer and 
artist are not superficially appreciated. 

The “Institute” has a concert in preparation for 
the 4th of February. 

Mr. Braispen, from the South, is here, and in- 
tends giving Root’s “Flower Queen” very soon, 
with the assistance of some of our public schools. 

Ap Linitum. 





(From our own Correspondent.) 

Berwin, Dee. 30, 1856.—This winter, as the last, 
Berlin has a perfect flood of concerts. If the public 
here is hardly in a condition to enjoy the fulness of 
what is offered, yet in comparison with other centres 
of Art, as Paris, Leipzig, Vienna, there is really so 
much that is classical performed, and for the most 
part in so worthy a manner, that it is perhaps not 
presumptuous to declare Berlin now the first metrop- 
olis of Art. 

So much the more is it to be lamented that the 
very institution, which, as regards its means of 
achieving something important, ought to take the 
lead of every other enterprise and set an excellent 
example—I mean the Royal Opera—falls altogether 
short of what it once did in the earlier period of its 
bloom, under men like C. M. von Weber and Spon- 
tini, under intendents like Count Redern and espe- 
cially Count Briihl, and naturally short of the urgent 
demands of the present time. It must be consid- 
ered, however, that the earlier kings were much 
more partial to the opera, and gave it larger subsi- 
dies, while at present a narrowing pressure from 
above is quite perceptible, and the present intendent, 
in his now far less independent position, is induced 
to be as economical as possible. Formerly the 
king’s private chest was regularly opened to meet 
the annua! deficit. There is no mistaking the good 
will of Herr von Hiiisen, the present intendent, nor 
his leaning to a more sound direction in Art; but 
he lets himself be led too much by the two royal 
kapellmeisters, Dorn and Tavserr, and in so one- 
sided a manner, that since the appointment of these 
two gentlemen, not a single novelty has been pro- 

duced upon the Berlin stage except their own pro- 
ductions. 

As regards the strength of the company, there is a 
superfluity, often of three or four fold, of every class 
of voices, not reckoning the many Gast-roles (star 
performers). Yet among all these singers you will 
scarcely find artists of the first rank, or even of such 
rank as the theatres of most great cities have to 
show. Since the singers, on retiring from the stage, 
receive a very high pension, they are cautious how 
they allow a once highly prized but now passé artist 
to retire; and hence most of the performances nat- 
urally make the impression of an Invalids’ institution, 
which principally excites recollections of a past 
period of bloom. In spite of so many principal 
voices in each part, the leading réles are very inad- 
equately, very partially and arbitrarily filled, and 
intrigue or vanity on the part of the older members 
surely has its share of influence in the matter. The 
most important, or at least the most esteemed, are 
still Jonanna WaGner, by her ever powerful voice 
and by the irresistible fire of her dramatic delivery ; 
Frau Koester, in tender, feminine characters; and 
Frau Herrensure-Tuczex, who is distinguished 
by the bell-like purity of her voice and by her nat- 
ural gracefulness and ease. Some of the gentlemen 
have much that is good about them, but taken col- 
lectively they are deficient. 

As for concerts, the most successful and most bril- 
liant are those of SteRNn’s Orchestral Union, in con- 
nection with his singing society of some 500 for the 
most part very clever dilettanti. These performances, 
under their distinguished director, one of the ablest, 
certainly, that now exists, are rehearsed with the 








brought out. Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht espe- 
cially has met again universally with the warmest 
reception. 

The “ Sing-academie,” devoutly founded by 
Fascn, about a hundred years ago. for the exclusive 
practice of religious music, is no longer in the flour- 
ishing condition that it was thirty years since under 
the united zeal of such fostering spirits as ZELTER, 
MenpDeEtssonn, Marx and Devriest. Yet within 
the last year it has aroused itself again, and the per- 
formance of Haydn’s “Seasons” may be called a 
particularly successful one; it was followed with the 
liveliest applause by the enthusiastic public, whose 
numbers the hall was far from being able to contain. 

The “Opera Academy,” founded a few years 
by the exertions of Dr. Zoprr, for the cultivation of 
dramatic song and the performance of comparattvely 
unknown operas, has during the short time of its 
rapid growth not only raised up a number of very 
able singers and teachers of singing, by means of its 
vocal conservatoire, under the direction of the well- 
known Dr. PyLitemann, but by the concerts, which 
it has again arranged this season, has justified the 
hope that an important fature lies before this institu- 
tion, under such earnest, indefatigable and talented 
direction, 

The royal Dom Choir, composed of paid singers 
(the soprano and alto being sung by boys), under the 
direction of the very caretul Musik-director Nerp- 
HARDT, has become so famous throughout Europe, 
that several courts have followed its example in es- 
tablishing similar Tt. still 
keeps up its old fame by concerts in the hall or the 
cathedral. Yet a large portion of the public have 
been gradvally coming to the conclusion that it is 
not best to listen too long or too often, since the very 
carefulness of the rehearsals often runs into a soon 
fatiguing monotony, and in its continual piano occa- 
sionally reminds one of the forte of the Russian horn 


music. 


The Symphony Soirées of the military kapell- 
meister, LieB1G, exert here a great influence in the 
ennobling of taste and sentiment. With singular 
persistency this man with his military kapelle has 
worked his way up to one of the most considerable 
orchestral associations, and the throng to his con- 
certs, in which he gives almost exclusively classical 
music, especially Beethoven’s and Haydn’s Sym- 
phonies, is far greater than to similar soirées of the 
Royal Chapel. The comparatively very small price 
of admission to these concerts enables the middle 
classes in Berlin, who are very industrious and ani- 
mated by the best spirit, to educate themselves by the 
hearing of these truly edifying and ennobling mas- 
ter-works, and, what is a real blessing, draws this 
extremely important portion of society away from 
the trivial recreations and the low, sensual indul- 
gencies, which have hitherto alone been accessible to 
our industrial public by their cheapness. 

Among the concerts given here by individual re- 
sources, the Trio Soirées of Baron von Buetow, 
together with Concert-meister Laus and the Kam- 
mer-musikus WonLers, have been particularly dis- 
tinguished. Baron von Biilow, confessedly Liszt’s 
greatest pupil, and the first teacher in the Berlin 
Conservataire, unites with a singularly finished tech- 
nigue in pixno-playing, an equally intelligent and 
profound conception of classical and modern works, 
and by his performance of several works which are 
almost never heard (on account of their impractica- 
ble demands for the host of untalented virtosos), 
particularly of Beethoven’s remarkable thirty-three 
variations on a very feeble waltz by Diabelli, has 
won our especial gratitude. 

Berlin is almost too rich in clever Trio and Quar- 
tet Societies ; the public has a special fondness for 
them. The entire literature of chamber music from 
Haydn and Beethoven, nay, from Sebastian Bach to 


liturgical institutions. 





Schumann, is here brought to hearing, and the same 
works, like old acquaintances, are gladly again and 
again greeted by the lovers of this class of music. 


ff 
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Concerts of the Week. 

GUSTAVE SATTER gave his second “ Philhar- 
monic Soirée ” at the piano rooms of Messrs. Hal- 
let, Davis & Co., on Wednesday evening of last 
week, The 
programme was decidedly novel, and consisted of 


The room was filled with listeners. 


just four pieces. Although three of these were 
of considerable length, the whole was agreeably 
shorter than most concerts. 

First came the piano Sonata in A flat (Op. 26) 
by BeeTHoveN. It is that beautiful and well- 
known one, which commences with the Andante 
and variations, and has for its third movement 
the wonderful funeral march (Marcia sulla morte 
d’ un eroe). Of course Mr. Satter is too accom- 
plished a pianist, and is too well acquainted as a 
German with these most familiar sonatas of Beet- 
hoven, not to have played it in some respects 
admirably. But it struck us that there was con- 
siderable exaggeration of the forte and fortissimo 
parts, especially in giving such abrupt and start- 
ling accent to the full chords which occur ever 
and anon in the exquisitely light and sportive 
melody of the finale. In a tendency to too great 
loudness and too great rapidity, indeed, we 
missed the character which we have fondly asso- 
ciated with most of the movements. Must we say 
that there seemed to be more execution than 
sympathetic feeling of the music. It struck us as 
a less serious effort than the young pianist has 
shown himself capable of in connection with such 
music in times gone by. k 

Next came Mr. Satter’s Grand Trio, for piano, 
violin and ’cello, the composition of which is 
based, as the programme informed us, upon By- 
ron’s “ Sardanapalus.” We certainly were at a 
loss to trace any connection between its musical 
ideas and movements and that poem. But the 
author himself has come to apr rescue in a char- 
acteristic letter, which will be found in another 
column, explaining under what promptings and in 
what spirit he composed the work. The letter is 
amusingly frank, and proves that Mr. Satter, 
whether he have musical genius or not, has a 
decided gift for language. Verily there was 
enough of the “ let-go manner,” of the reckless, 
devil-may-care character of the oriental monarch 
about it, without much hint, that we could trace, 
of the finer qualities with which Byron makes 
him so attractive ; nothing, for instance, of that 
lottier and lovelier element which he embodies in 
the Greek slave, Myrrha. But we are promised 
another hearing. Meanwhile we can only say, 
that the first movement (Allegro molto), apart 
from any thought of poetic interpretation, inter- 
ested us not a little by its well contrasted, well 
worked themes; the second (a Romance) still 
more so, having ideas that struck us as somewhat 
original. But the Scherzo and the Finale were 
noisy and grotesque, a monotonous succession of 
dashing Bacchanalian passages, now thundering 
in the bass, now striking out sparks in the top- 
most octave, like noisy, fife-like piccolos in some 
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new-school orchestral production, where all is 
sacrificed to brilliancy. It certainly displayed the 
brilliant virtuosity of the player; and Messrs. 
ScHuLtze and JuNGNICKEL bore well their 
parts, the latter having some good singing pas- 
sages for his violoncello. 

Miss Emma Davis is quite a young lady, with 
a voice of rare natural power and richness; but 
she lacks school and style as a singer, as well as 
general cultivation, too much to do justice to such 
a piece of music as the scena and aria from the 
Freyschiitz. 

What shall we say of “ Les Preludes,” a Poesie 
Symphonique by Liszt, for two pianos, performed 
by Messrs. WittrAM Mason and Satter? 
This also purports to have been reared on a 
poetic basis, to-wit, Lamartine’s “ Meditations 
Poetiques.” The poetry we listened for in vain. 
Tt was lost as it were in the smoke and stunning 
tumult of a battle-field. There were here and 
there brief, flitting fragments of something deli- 
cate and sweet to ear and mind, but these were 
quickly swallowed up in one long, monotonous, 
fatiguing me!ée of convulsive, crashing, startling 
masses‘of tone, flung back and forth as if in rivalry 
from instrument to instrument. We must have 
been very stupid listeners; but we felt after it as 
if we had been stoned, and beaten, and trampled 
under foot, and in all ways evilly entreated. 

What did Liszt mean by such a work? We 
fear that we shall have to join the London Athen- 
eum, Musical World, &c., in their crusade against 
the “ Music of the Future,” if we have no other 
specimens. The two pianists were cach abundantly 
equal to the great difficulties of the piece, but in 
this case we can hardly blame Mr. Satter for 
playing as if to drown difficulties and dangers out 
of sight and hearing. We find we speak the 
general impression, or we might hesitate about 
confessing all of our experience in the matter of 
this famous work by Liszt. 





PHILHARMONIC ConcERT.—The second (first 
of the regular series) nearly filled the Melodeon, 
and doubtless would have quite filled it in any other 
than that most Arctic week. As it was, it was 
the most musical audience of Boston; the right 
faces were there, and we trusted Mr. Cari 
ZERRAHN was not quite unrewarded for the 
generous spirit he has shown regarding these 
concerts. Here is the programme : 


PART I. 
I. Symphony No. 5, C mivor,...... pebeses tanness Beethoven. 
2. Solo: Cornet-a Piston. Grand Fantasia from “ The 
g ts,” i ducing some beautiful echoes, 
Meyerbecr. 
Louis Schreiber. 
8. Second Part, (Allegretto un poco agitato,) from the 
Symphony -Cantate, ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,”. .Mendelssohn. 
PART Il. 
4. Grand Overture: “ Le Carneval Romain,” (first time 
De ID, vce konic wreeveecsewsevsvens Hector Berlioz. 
5. Solo: Cornet-a-Piston. Fantasia on “1 would I were 
a boy again,” arranged with Variatioux, by 
Louis Schreiber. 
6. Romanza from the opera “ L’Kciair,”....... s+ eeeeHalévy. 
With Solos for English Horn and Flute, by 
Mr. De Ribas aud Herr Koppits. 
7. Overture: ‘* Zampa,” ........-ee000- WeeeEve ve sae Herold. 


We cannot say it was so good a programme as 
one covets, when he thinks how few such concerts 
are vouchsafed us in a winter. The second part 
adds little to one’s store of rich remembrances. 

. The overture to Zampa is hacknied and makes 
merely a dashing conclusion. No one cherishes 
it in his soul as music. The Romanza from 
“L’Eclair” was decidedly a pleasing thing for the 
moment, and Messrs. Ripas and Koppitz played 
their solos charmingly. From the “ Carnival” 
overture of BERLIOz we hoped more than we 








found. 
fun and grotesque frolic, full of singularly bold 
and odd and sometimes beautiful combinations of 
instruments, and sometimes made us think of Mr. 
Fry’s “ Christmas Symphony.” It is masterly in 
its way, but belongs apparently to the grotesque 
in Art. Then as to Herr SCHREIBER’s trumpet 
solos, we can only say that they were most skilfully 
played, with fauliless intonation, purity and rich- 
ness of tone, and sure command alike of cantabile 
melody and rapid florid passages. But it does 
seem child’s play to hear a sentimental English 
ballad discoursed on a noble instrument like the 
trumpet, and still more to hear the same instru- 
ment go so far out of its way, and sosmooth away 
its character as to warble rapid variations as if in 
rivalry with a finte.— All of this was excellent in 
its way, but it is the way that we complain of. 
We pass to pleasanter things;—the pleasantest 


It is an ingenious, amusing compound of 


last, although it came first. 

The glorious old C minor Symphony was played 
with admirable spirit and precision. Nothing was 
wanting but a larger orchestra, in a larger hall, to 
enhance and freshen the impression of a work, 
which glorious as it is, has grown to be far more 
familiar to our public than any other Symphony. 
But so much the more were the public able to 
appreciate the excellent rendering. Almost equal 
satisfaction did we derive, under the circumstances, 
from that beautiful movement from Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony-Cantata: “Hymn of Praise”; the 
alternation of the choral strains of the brass with 
the sweet and pensive melody of the softer instru- 
ments was made finely effective. 





MENDELSSOHN QuinteTTRE CLuB.—The fifth 
(postponed) Concert took place on Tuesday eve- 
ning, with the following programme : 


PART I. 
I—Quartet, No. 63, in G, (first time,)........0. cee eee Haydn. 
Allegro moderato— Adagio—Miauetto, Presto—Finale, Presto. 
2—Cavatina from “ Lucia,”. .........ccccecveccecs Donizetti. 
Mrs. J. H Long. 


8—Andantino and Scherzo from 34th Quintette,...... Onslow, 
PART II. 
4—Andante con moto and Scherzo from the posthumous 
Quartet, op. 81, im B,......005 wsercccvccces Mendelssohn. 
5—Serenade, from Tennyson’s ** Maud,”’..,..J3. C. D. Parker. 
Mrs. J. H_ Long. 
9—Clerinet Quintet, in A, op. 106,... 0. .-. cee cece eee Mozart. 


Allegro moderato—Larghetto — Minuetto—Finale, tema 
con variazioni. 


Mr. Avaust Fries was at his post again, after 
an illness of some weeks. The night was a most 
unfavorable one for getting through the streets— 
a warm January thaw with rain, after intense 
cold, and all the ways mountainous with snow. 
Yet there was a goodly audience. Still more 
unpropitious was the dull, steamy atmosphere to 
musical strings, so that the violins in the first 
Quartet sounded uncommonly scratchy; (the 
evil, however, was in a great measure overcome 
in the following pieces.) Besides, that No. 63 of 
Father Haypn did not impress us as one of his 
most interesting works; the Minuetto, however, 
was quite bright and genial. The two move- 
ments from ONsLow’s innumerable Quintets are 
among his best productions, and gave great pleas- 
ure as they always do, especially that striking 
staccato passage in the bass. Very characteristic 
and beautiful were the posthumous Andante and 
Scherzo from MENDELSSOHN; in the Scherzo 
we had his fine fairy vein in one of its freshest 
sounding varieties; and it was finely played. 
Mozart's Clarinet Quintet was delicious ; it 
always brings refreshment amid things less spon- 
taneous and less simple, yet not more full of 
genius. The tones of the clarinet are in them- 
selves refreshing, and Mr. Ryan played his part 
delightfully. 





_ The Cavatina from Lucia (a piece not usually 
given in the opera, but which Don1zETTI wrote, 
as it is said, for Mme. Bosro) was sung with re- 
markable finish and delicacy by Mrs. Lone. 
Her rendering, too, of Mr. Parker’s graceful 
“Come into the garden, Maud,” was received 
with great delight, and the song had to be re- 
peated. 

On Tuesday evening next (Feb. 3) the Club 
invite their subscribers to an extra concert, com- 
memorative of the birth-day of Mendelssohn. 


Musical Ghit-Ghat. 

The GerMAN Trio give their third concert to- 
night. A novelty in the classical form will be a Trio 
by THALBERG, (for piano, violin and ’cello.) There 
will also be a string Quartet by Sponr, songs by Miss 
TWICHELL, and solos by Messrs. HausE, GAERTNER, 
and JUNGNICKEL.....The ORCHESTRAL UNION, we 
are glad to hear, are quite encouraged by the success 
of their Wednesday Afternoon Concerts, and will con- 
tinue them until further notice. Next time they will 
play the C minor Symphony. MHaydn’s ‘“ Surprise” 
Symphony and the ‘* Egmont Overture were given 
last time, but we were not able to attend. The excel- 
lence of the concerts fully justifies a large attendance. 








Next Tuesday is the anniversary of MENDELSSOHN’s 
birth-day, (born Peb. 3, 1809; died Nov. 6, 1847). 
The evening will be celebrated in Boston by two sepa- 
rate Concerts by the Societies which bear his name. By 
the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, at Chickering’s 
Rooms, (subscribers to their Concerts receiving com- 
plimentary invitations. The music will be all by 
Mendelssohn, consisting of Quartets, Quintets, piano 
pieces played by Messrs. PERKINS and PARKER, and 
songs by Mrs. WentwortuH. By the MENDELSSOHN 
CuHorat Society, at the Rooms of Hallet, Davis & 
Co. Their programme will consist of three parts: 
the first, extracts from ‘St. Paul,” choruses, arias, 
chorale, &c.; Part second, miscellaneous—piano solos, 

art-songs for male voices, songs, anthems, &c.; 

art third, airs and choruses from ‘*Elijah.” The 
fine ehorus of this Society, and the aid of solo artists, 
with such choice selections, will make this a ver 
attractive concert. We only regret that two suc 
feasts should come at the same hour; for we would 
not willingly lose either. 

— —— 0 2 

Crowpep out.—A letter from New York, about Eisfeld’s 
Concert, an account of a delightful private Concert by the 
Club under the direction of Otto Dresel; a Chapter on 
* Bells"; notices of new music ; Musical Intelligence ; Notice 
of the “ School of Design,’ &c. &c. Most of it will appear 


next week, 
—— 





Worcester, Mass.—From the Palladium, Jan. 12. 
Another of those delightful soirées which are begin- 
ning to create a sensation in circles other than what 
are called strictly ‘* musical,” took ong on Friday 
evening at Allen’s music rooms. he programme 
was well made up of the following choice materials: 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 12; two part-songs— 
‘Oh! that we were Maying!”’ by B. D. Allen, and 
Mendelssohn’s Evening Cong 5 Chopin’s Funeral 
March; Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaide ;’”’ Schubert’s Polo- 
naises, Op. 167, Nos. 4, 5, and 6; Adagio from the 
Beethoven Sonata in A, Op. 30; a Barcarolle by Schu- 
bert; Piano Solo by Mendelssohn; ‘*Su1]’Aria,” from 
Le Nozze di Figaro; and four piano-forte duets by 
Schumann. The first number was finely performed by 
Messrs. Allen and Burt, the violin of the latter bring- 
ing out the richness of the Andante movement with 
singular purity and truth. More sympathetic playin 
than was evinced in the performance of this, as we 
as of the very beautiful Adagio which opened the se- 
cond part of the programme, one seldom hears, It 
left nothing to be desired. Mr. Allen’s performance 
of the Funeral March well interpreted its massive 
grandeur; while the selection from Mendelssohn was 
given with remarkable brilliancy and power, showing 
the rare command which this gentleman has over his 
instrument. The Schubert Polonaises were played 
with grace and spirit by Mr. Allen and Mrs, A. 8S. 
Allen; and the concluding number of the programme 

ave us some choice specimens of the genius of the 
eave Robert Schumann, viz: the dainty “ Gar- 
land Weaving,” the wild, Hungarian-like ** March of 
Croats,” the placid and spiritual ‘‘ Dream,” and the 
bubbling, sparkling piece, ‘‘ By the Fountain,” all of 
which were well performed by Mr. and Mrs. Allen, to 
the former of whom we have been indebted for more 
than one glance at the works of this composer. The 
vocal performers were Mrs. Allen and Miss Fiske, 
The former’s rendering of the ‘‘ Adelaide” was true to 
its rare beauty; while Miss Fiske’s singing of the 
Barcarolle was pretty and tasteful. The Mozart duet, 
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and the two-part songs, were very well sung by both 
ladies. These soirées are doing faithful service in the 
cause of Art in our vicinity. They are educating 


those who are favored with the privilege of attendance | 
upon them, up to a recognition of the highest stand- | 


ards, and are doing for music what a well selected 
gallery of paintings or statuary does for its sister 
arts. 





Adbertisements. 


Mendelssohn’s Birth-Day Festival. 
HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB will give a 
Concert in honor of the Birth of Mendelssohn, on TUES- 
DAY EVENING, Feb. 3d, at Messrs. CaickeRtne’s Rooms, — 
The following artists have kindly volunteer their services. 
Mrs. KE A Wentworth, Messrs J, C.D. Parker, and C. C. 
Perkins. The programme will be composed of Mendelssohn's 
moat characteristic works, for which see programme. 
Tickers, One Dollar each, may be hnd at the usual places, 
(>> Subscribers, not having received their complimentary 
tickets before Tuesday, will receive them by calling at Rich- 
ardson’s music store. 
Commences precizelyat 714 o'clock. 


Mendelssohn’s Birth-Day Festival. 
HE MENDELSSOHN CHORAL SOCIETY will give «a Mu- 
sical entertainment in commemoration of the birth of 

Mendelssohn. consisting entirely of selectio s from his works, 

at the Piano Forte Warerooms of Messrs. Hallett, Davis & Co, 

No 409 Washington street, on TUESDAY EVENING, February 

8, commencing at 74 o'clock 

A limited wamber of Tickets, at 50 cents each, may be 

obtained at the Music stores, and of the Secretary, at 350 


Washington street. 
WILLIAM STUTSON, JR., Secrerary. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Annual Meeting will be held at the Reverk House, on 
MONDAY, the 16th day of February, at 7 o'clock, PM 
H. WARE, Recording Secretary. 
Boston, Feb. 1, 1857. 


MELODEON. 
THE THIKD OF THE 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 
(Being the SECOND of the regular series of four) will be given 

on SATURDAY EVENING, Feb. 7, at the MELODEON. 
Particulars heresfrer. 
CARL ZERRAIIN, Director and Conductor. 


ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

The above Society respectfully inform the musical public that 
they will give a Series of 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
At the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, commencing on Wednesday, 
the l4th of January, 1857. There will be a large Orchestra, 
composed of the best resident musicians. 

CARL ZERRANN, 
For programme, see papers of the day. 
Packages containing Six Tickets. 81; Single Tickets, 25 ets. 
To be had at the music stores of E H. Wade, Russell & Rich- 
ardson, Tolman, and at the door 
Doors open at 2; Concert to commence at 3 o'clock. 


Conductor. 


BASSINI’S ART OF SINGING. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


ASSINDT’S ART OF SINGING: An Analytical, Physiolo- 
gical and Practical System for the Cultivation of the Voice. 
By Carvo Bassini. Edited by KR Storks Wits. Price $4 
The special attention of Teachers and all persons interested 
in the siudy and practice of vocal muric, is respectfully called 
to this new and valuable work, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St. 


Kreutzer's 40 Studies for the Violin. 
JUST PUBLISHED, .......000..ee00ePRICE $1,509. 
Oliver Ditson & Ca., 115 Washington St. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Tustruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musieat Exchange. Terms. $50 per quarter ot 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 
wes RROTHERS, Agents for G ANDRE & CO. 
Foreign Classic Music, at the reduced prices 
THE ORGAN, by Hopkins and Rimbault, «a few copies. 
Just received, a Small invoice of Meyer FLures. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cearher of the Jiang and Singing, 
U. 8S. HOTEL. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


389, Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 
FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY: 


VOLUME VII. 


Berlioz's Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 

and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compass, a sketch cf the 
mechanism, and study of the quality of tone (timbre) and 
expressive character of various instruments; together 
with a large number of examples in score, from the pro- 
ductions of the preatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
lished works of the Author. Super-royal octavo, bound 
in whole cloth, price $3. 


VOLUME VIII. 


| Dr. Crotch's Elements of Musical Composition, 


With the musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Masical Examples revised by Thomas Pickering.— 
(Former price, €5 25.) In paper wrappers, $113. By 

mail, $1 20. 


Volumes of this Series already issued: 


Cherubini’s Counterpoint and Fague.......... i 
Dr Marx’s General Musical Instruction 


Catel’s Treatise on Harmony 

Albrechtsberger’s Collected Writings on Thorough 

Bass, ITIarmony and Composition, for Self-Instruction. 

Vol 1, Harmony and Thorough Bass, price 88 cents, 

Vols. 2 and 3, Guide to Composition, 88c each. Three 
volumes bound in one complete, cloth boards........ 2 63 
NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 

389 Broadway, New York, 

And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 


(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
ALBANY, N. Y¥. 

d. H. EDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH TAEIR 
PALbN’ SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 
409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPueE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


EDWARD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. — 





J.C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Parmony, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 33 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Si, 





G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
306 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Bdi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works, 
WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN BUILDTDYDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 








WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO FORTE, 
W and inthe THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Music Stores 





EX EW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 








Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


JOB PRINTING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 











A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(G-Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.-—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoon St. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, per line 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .....$ 

Do do each subsequent. . 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 

quarterly in advance. 
PY 
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